Vanderbilt Culls 
Best Talents 


VANDERBILT LLANY, 
A sob 1044. Edited ey nuchoucd 
Croom Beatty. Vanderbilt Press; 
$3.50. : 


Reviewed | Man Oetords bine 

Anyone interested in the interes 
pretation of the South or in .the 
literature of the South must bd 
familiar with the part Vanderbilt 
has played in the interpretation of 
the section. Especially, of course, 
the Fugitives have been the spear< 
head of this activity. This Miscel- 
ley is an excellent introduotion 
‘to the upspringing of lterary pro- 
duction which has come out of 
Vanderbilt in recent years. 


The short stories all bear the 
stamp ofa single .iuence: All are 
recounted as if by an immediate 
member of the group involved; all, 

r nearly all, concern ignorant, 
Primitive characters, They are in- 
volved either in violence or in 
trivialities which, presumably, re- 
veal trivial characters. “Birdie,” by 
Jack Boone, is a story of violence, 
the most vivid and revealing, pers 
haps, of them all. ; 

Among the essays, “The Funda- 
mental Cause of the Civil War,” by 
Frank L. Owsley, Professor of His+ 
tory, is provocative in its hypoth« 
eses, interesting in its reasoning, 
discouraging in its portenis for 
the future, 

But the jewel of the essays is 
John Crowe Ransom’s “Poets With- 
out Laurels.” Anyone intcrested in 
Poetry, old or new, should by all 
means includes among his ideas 
Mr. Ransom's analysis of the old 
versus the new. Intelligence spare 
kles with mild humor all the way 
through it. ; 

According to Mr. Ransom’s the- 
ory (which is valid, I think) Jesse 
Stuart's “Elegy for Mitch Stuart” 
jis the most significant of the 
poems. It is not heavy with the 
essence of poetry, but what it con« 
tains is high-hearted, Robert Penn 

Warren has written some excellent 
‘verse of what Mr, Ransom calls 

the “vague” type, but the best is 
jnot here. 

Among those writers already 
{best known who are included in 
{this Miscéllany are, besides those 
.|already mentioned, Donald Davide 
-!son, Allen Tate, George Marion 
-|O’Donnell, i 
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Dr, Beatty Becomes Book Editor 


Dr, Richmond Croom Beatty 
English profeasor at Vanderbilt 
university and noted scholar of 
American literature, has been 
appointed literary editor of THE 
NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN, 

The appointment was an- 
nounced yesterday by Coleman 
A. Harwell, editor of this news- 
paper. Beatty is successor to 
Ralph Morrissey, who died Sept. 
21, after serving 12 veare in the 
position, 

“We are fortunate to have a 
man of Dr, Beatty's distinction 
to succeed Mr. Morrissey,” Har- 
well said. “The national region- 
al popularity and recognition 
won by the literary page will be 
continued and extended under 
his editorship.” 

Beatty took up his duties with 
the paper last week, The first 
full page under his editorship, 
containing a column under his 
by-line, will appear next Sunday. 

Beatty said yesterday he con- 
sidered it an honor to be invited 
to take over euch an outstanding 
literary page 

‘T have kept up with the page 
and have always been impressed 
with the liveliness and fairness 
of its reviews,” he said 

“Temporarily incapacitated 
from teaching because of a 
throat operation, I find ft good 
to get back to the kind of work 
which I first got a taste of on 
the staff of the Birmingham Age 
Herald during the summer of 
19380.” 

Beatty has a notable record as 
a critic, author and book editor. 
In 1954 he was the subject of a 
portrait published in the Vander- 
bilt Alumnus, bi-monthly maga- 
zine, The article said in part: 

“Behind the incisive, irascible 
wit of Richmond Croom Beatty 
seethes the man’s scorn of syco- 
phancy, sham and the second- 
rate. And lightly covered by the 
casual air lies his unrelenting 
demand for first-class work, on 
his students’ part and his own. 

“This even-voiced, sharpshoot- 
ing Alabaman — born in Shaw- 
nee, Okla., before his father, a 
cotton buyer, took his family 
back to Birmingham—is one of 
the men who keep Vanderbilt's 
English department high on the 
national list.” 

Beatty won his bachelor of 
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Richmond Croom Beatty 
Scorn of sham and the second-rate 


arts degree at Birmingham 
Southern college and his master 
of arts and doctor of philosophy 
degrees at Vanderbilt university. 

He taught at Memphis State 
college from 1930 to 1935, at the 
University of Alabama from 1935 
to 1937, and has taught at Van- 
derbilt since 1937, 

At Vanderbilt he has taught 
advanced courses in modern 
poetry, southern literature and 
American literature. He has di- 
rected master of arts theses and 
doctor of philosophy dissertaions. 

He is the author of four biog- 
raphies: “William Byrd of West- 
over,” published in 1932, “Bayard 
Taylor,” in 1936, “Lord Macau- 
ley,” in 1988, and “James Russell 
Lowell,” in 1942, 

Widely Used 

Three of his critical anthol- 
ogies, written in collaboration, 
are widely used. They are “Eng- 
lish Dramas, 900-1642,” “The Lit- 
erature of the South,” and “The 
American Tradition in Litera- 
ture.” 

Other books which he has edi- 


ted are “Contemporary South- 
ern Prose,” “William Byrd's Nat- 
ural History of Virginia,” “Jour- 
nal of a Southern Student,” and 
“A Vanderbilt Miscellany.” 


Beatty has also written schol- 
arly or critical articles in euch 


periodicals as Forum, American 
Review, Yale Review, Sewance 
Review, Hopkine § Review, 


Georgia Reviow, South Atlantic 
Quarterly, American Literature, 
Philological Quarterly and Pub- 
lications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association. 


Guggenheim Fellow 


He was a Guggenheim Fellow 
in 1940-41, and holds member- 
ships in Pi Kappa Alpha social 
fraternity, Phi Beta Kappa hon- 
orary scholastic fraternity, Sig- 
ma Upsilon, writing fraternity, 
Kappa Phi Kappa, national edu- 
cation fraternity, Tau’ Kappa Al- 
pha, debating fraternity, and the 
Modern Language Association. 


Dr. Beatty is married to the 
former Miss Floy Ward, They 
live on Hood Hill road. 


* 
ALABAMA AND VANDERBILT 


It was pleasing to read in the always inter- 
esting column by Charles N. Feidelson of The 
Birmingham News that Richard Croom Beatty 
of that city has compiled a selection of stories 
by Vanderbilt writers which now are incorpo- 
rated in a book entitled, “A Vanderbilt Mis- 
cellany.” Among those of the Vanderbilt 
school mentioned by Mr. Feidelson are Dr. 
Edwin Mims, whom he justly regards as the 
mentor of the Vanderbilt school of young writ- 
ers; but in mentioning Ransom and Tate he 
might also have included Alabama's Dr. H. C. 
Nixon, who also “took his stand” and is still 
doing distinguished work. 

We feel quite certain also that but for the 
newsprint shortage Mr. Feidelson would have 
included a reference to Hudson Strode and 
his Alabama school of writers. This has been 
called to our attention by receipt of “Spring 
Harvest,” a collection of stories selected by 
Mr. Strode from among the students in his 
class of creative writing. This book wil! appear 
on the stands May 22 and bids fair to become 
a best seller. 


With all due respect to Dr. Mims and the 
Vanderbilt writers, it may be said without any 
fear of successful contradiction that Hudson 
Strode is doing the best work of any English 
teacher in the country today, as it has become 
commonplace for him to turn out a brilliant 
young novelist every year. Ed Kimbrough, for 
instance, has just won a Houghton-Mifflin fel- 
lowship for his latest book, and but for the 
war, which has claimed many of Strode’s stu- 
dents, several other books that were in the 
process of completion would have come from 
the press this year. 

Fdward Weeks, editor of The Atlantic. 
Monthly, speaks of Strode’s work as “one of. 
the greatest inspirations for creative writing | 
anywhere in the country.’ And Clifton Fadi- : 
man savs, “I know of no one in America doing 
what vou are doing. You make the writing— 
classes in our publicized colleges look sick.” 
Again, Hershel Brickell, of The New York 
Times, savs that “Mr. Strode’s classes in crea- 
tive writing enjoy a remarkable record both 
for the quality of their product and its market- 
ability.” . 

Mr. Strode, indeed. has done much to ad- 
vertise the new cultural emphasis at Alabama 
today, and when normal conditions return we 
may look for an even greater intellectual ren- 
aissance at the Capstone.—Anniston Star. 
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Vanderbilt To Honor 
Authors on Tuesday 


Following Vanderbilt tradition, a 
public reception and autograph 
party will be held at*® the Vander- 
bilt University Book Store from 4 
until 7 o'clock Tuesday afternoon 
for authors of the “Vanderbilt Mis- 
cellany,” newest publication of the 
University Press. 


The new book reviews a quarter 
century of Southern writing and 
contains the works of 33 authors 
including John Crowe Ransom, 
Donald Davidson, Jesse Stuart and 
Robert Penn Warren. 


At least 10 of the contributors to 
the anthology wil! be present at the 
party Tuesday. These will be Mil- 
dred Haun, Ethel Moore, Dr. George 
Pullen Jackson, Dr. Frank Owsley, 
Dr. H. C. Nixon, Jesse Wills, Alex 
Stevenson, Andrew Lytle and Dr. 
Richmond C. Beatty. | 

Tea will be served by Mrs. Phillfp 
Davidson, Mrs. Herbert Weaver, 
Miss Ada Belle Stapleton, Mrs. H.| 
C. Nixon and Mrs. Gerald Hender-. 
son assisted by members of Chi) 
Delta Phi, Vanderbilt women’s lit-| 
erary society. 


Marion M. Junkin 
Draws Sketches 
Used in New Book 
Marion Montague 
former Richmond artist and art 
professor, and now associate pro- 
fessor of fine arts at Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn., has 
designed the jacket and illustra- 
tions for “A Vanderbilt Miscel- 
lany,” edited by Richmond C. 
Beatty, which has just come off 
the university's press. 
_ he 20 pen and ink sketches 
‘done by Mr. Junkin are used to 
decorate the narrative, essay andja 
poetry sections of the book. Some 
of them are used more than once. 
Mr. Beatty, a member of the 
English department at the uni- 
versity, in his explanation of the 
of the book, says it is an 


effort to bring together illustra- 
tions of the literary achievement 


Junkin, 


of Vanderbilt authors since the 
First World War. 

Mr. Junkin's sketches show in 
graphic form the local color which 
the works of the bans ae 
thors reveal. The scraggl 
lands and the impoverish eal 
of the Tennessee hills are shown 
in sharp relief. The importance of 
farming and of the river in the 
lives of the people also are .de- 
picted in Mr. Junkin’'s drawings. 

One of the most -effective 
sketches illustrates “Elegy for 
Mitch Stuart,” written by Jesse 
Stuart. Ik shows a Tennessean in 
his grave. He has been buried with 
his | and whisky bottle in his 
hand. His hat is cocked to shade 
his eyes and his head is resting 
on his hand as if he were taking 
a nap under.a tree. The inertia of 

defeated man characterizes him 
even in death. 

The drawing of a Tennessee 
farmer, whose struggle to wrest 
a living from the land is revealed 
in every line of his face and body, 
makes a strong illustration for “A 
Rural Profile,” an essay by .H. 
Clarence Nixon. * 


A Quarter Century of Southern Literature 


LA VANDERBILT MISCELLANY: 
1919-1944. Edited by Richmond 
Croom Beatty. Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity Press. $3.50. 


Reviewed by 
| E. H. DUNCAN 


“A Vanderbilt Miscellany” is a 
sampling of the literary activity of 
Vanderbilt authors during the past 
twenty-five years. Its chief point 
of focus lies in the fact that prac- 
tically every one of its selections 
reflects in some way the many- 
sided revolt which has, in those 
years, characterized Southern let- 
ters. The book brings within the 
compass of a single volume a num- 
ber of narrative sketches which 
ably represent the renascence of 
Southern fiction, a group of essays 
dealing provacatively with aspects 
of Southern culture, and a generous 
sampling of the “new” poetry. 

The design and illustration of the 
book, one of the handsomest yet 
issued from the Vanderbilt Press, 
are the work of Marion Junkin of 
the department of Fine Arts. The 
editor is R. C. Beatty of the depart- 
ment of English. 

Mr. Beatty's introductory essay 
is an able discussion of the intel- 
lectual milieu out of which the 
Vanderbilt literary activity has 
stemmed the work of the “Fugi- 
tives” during the ‘20's, that of the 
“Agrarians” during the '30’s and, 
under the tutelage of Donald Da- 
vidson, the continued interest in 
creative writing at Vanderbilt. 

Most of the narrative sclections 
are in the realistic-naturalistic 
mode which is current in Southern 
fiction and which some of the 
writers here represented were in- 
fluential in establishing. The revolt 
from the former “white column— 
mint julep” tradition is of course 
an old stery now. But it is apropos 
to recall that Robert P. Warren 
and Andrew Lytle, as ll as other 
Vanderbilt authors have had some- 
what the role of pioneers in that 
revolt. Warren's sketch, “When 
the Light Gets Green,” is a subtly 
poignant study of an old man who 
realizes that he is no longer useful 
or much wanted. Its seemingly ef- 
fortiess, narrative is a _ highly 
wrought. piece of art. Lytle’s “Mis- 
ter McGregor” exhibits more ob- 
vious artistry. Its intricate lan- 
matic intensity a fight for mas- 
tery between a Negro and hig white 
boss. 

Space will not permit me to list 
all of the selections, but I can 
mention some which  iljustrate 
another phase of the Southern lit- 
erary revolt in their use of moun- 
tain folk for character and _ inci- 
dent. Jesse Stuart’s “Uncle Heff” 
has that earthy, warmhearted style 
of ballad-like quality which is 
Stuart at his best. Mildred Haun’s 
“Pa Went A-Courting” is as con- 
sciously wrought as Stuart’s piece 
is seemingly spontaneous. “Snail 
Pie” by James Still, though not 
without a taint of commercial 
smoothness, is a clever and divert- 
ing use of the American habit of 
the tall tale. 

Of the work of younger authors 
one piece, “How Far’s It to L. A.” 
by Walter Snell, shows the decided 
influence of Hemingway, but Hem- 
ingway at his best. The others 
continue in the new Southern tra- 
ditions of subject-matter. Note- 


t 


“The|his famous “Ode to the Confeder- 
ate Dead.” Ransom's “Janet Wak- 
ing” exhibits the learnedly Puckish 
quality of one phase of his poetic 
genius at its best; while Davidson's 


worthy are Ethel Moore's 
Captain’s House” with its subtle, 
indirect build-up of character and 
the relaxed, effortless quality of 
its first-person narrative, and Wal- , 
ter Sullivan's “The Lady and the|"Sanctuary” has been called the 
Cat.” which creates a mood of|greatest poem written in the South 
eeriness with an amazing economy|!n the twentieth century. There is 
of detail. a selection from Merrill Moore's in- 
tuitive sonnetteering. Warren's new 
Perhaps the point of most sig- “Ballad of Billy Potts” is the most 
nificance, artistically, about these|ampbitious offering in the collection. 
selections is the pervasive poetic) jg an experimental combination 
quality of the language. The writ-|\of the folk narrative style with the 
ers are artists of the word, whol|intensely introspective lyric style 
having perceived the essential|/of the moderns. Among the young- 
poetry of much of natural speech/er contributors are W. R. Moses, 
have made the secrets of heauty|Geo. Marion O'Donnell, Randall 
and strength in that speech the/Jarrell and Chas. Porter. Their 
foremost means of their art. work stands up well in comparison 
The section of essays is eloquent|with that of their confreres. 
evidence of another phase of the| The Miscellany maintains a level 
spirit of revolt abroad in the South/of extraordinarily high literary 
during the past decades. A chief|quality. It is a brilliant commen- 
focal point of that revolt on its|tary upon the large share Vander- 
cultural and economic side was the|bilt authors have had in Southern 
group of “Agrarians’; and Mr.|literary activity of the past quarter 
Beatty has brought together somo 
of the important pieces in which 
members of the group set forth 
their principles. The explicit and 
brilliantly phrased “Statement of 
Principles, by Twelve Southerners,” 
is a burning indictment of the evils 
of a completely industrial civiliza- 
tion. The positive arguments for a 
Southern agrarian revolt from the 
encroachments of the industrialized 
North are developed implicitly in 
other papers. ‘Davidson's “Still Reb- 
els, Still Yankees,” is a portrayal in) 
prose of classic beauty of the ac-| 
tualities of true sectionalism. Nix- 
on'’s “A Rural Profile” and Parks’ 
study of Sawney Webb picture the 
way of life which the South's tra- 
ditional economy has made possi- 
ble; while Frank Owsley finds in 
a coercive and militant desire of 
one section to dominate another 
the fundamental cause of the Civil 
War. Allen Tate's “Profession of 
Letters in the South” analyzes the 
evil effects of the domination of 
big publishing houses on thre 19th 
century American letters, especial- 
ly in the South. 


John Wade's “Southern Humor” 
and Cleanth Brook's “English Lan- 
guage in the South” are more ex- 
pository than polemical. Both of 
them disguise acute analyses under 
a genial, informal prose style. Two), 
other essays complete Mr. Beatty's 
choice for this section of the Mis- 
ceftahy: “Baste Song,” by George 
Pullen Jackson, and “Poets With- 
out Laurels,” by John Crowe Ran-|' 
som. The former is a plea for a 
general renewal of interest in the 
folk music of the race as opposed 
to both extremes of art music, the} 
popular and the sophisticated. The); 
other is a famous pronouncement 
in the critical controversy over the ; 
“new” poetry. As such it serves as| 
a fitting introduction to the poetry } 
section of the Miscellany. | 

The poetic revolt was almost the 
earliest to become articulate in the 
South, and one of the chief organs 
of expression of the movement was 
“The Fugitive,” a magazine of verse 
edited and almost altogether writ- 
ten by a group of Vanderbilt fac- 
ulty and students from 1922 to 1925. 
A number of poems from the files 
of the magazine are reprinted, 
along with samples of the later 
work of many of the original Fugi- 
tive group. Tate, who, of the group, 
has carried farthest the obscuran- 
tist tendencies of the moderns, is 
represented among other titles by 
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Southern Anthology 
Set by V. U. Press 


A quarter century of Southern 
writing—from one World War well 
into the second—will be reviewed 
in the next publication of the Van- 


rector. 

Containing the work of 33 South- 
ern writers, from well-known poets 
and critics such as John Crowe 
Ransom, Allen Tate, Donald Da- 
vidson, Cleanth ‘Brooks, Robert] 
Penn Warren, and Jesse Stuart to/ 
members of the class of 1944 class, 
“A Vanderbilt Miscellany” is edited 
by Dr. Richard C. Beatty, assistant) 
professor of English at Vanderbilt.| 
Dr. Beatty is.also the author of 
an introductory essay describing 
the entire picture of the creative 
and critical writings which began 
with the’ Fugitive -and ‘Agrarian 
Movements. — 
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sources of Southern Libraries” that anything of equal quality is 
being done for the creative writers of Texas. 

‘I do believe there is a certain association between this type of 
interest, and the amount of quality of such writing which is done. 
In one of his best essays, Allen Tate, now a member of the staff of 
the Library of Congress and shortly to become the 
Bewanee Review, discusses a phase of this question. The essay is 
called the “Profession of Letters in the South.” Mr. Tate states 
that we have no literary tradition in the southern states, although 
we have “just, enough literary remains from the old regime to prove 
to us that, had a great literature risen, it would have been unique 
fin modern times.” : 

The reasons for the failure to create such a literature are 
several, but a primary one has been “because there is no city in the 
South where writers may gather, write and live, and no southern 
publisher to print their books .. .”° I should add to that—and I do 
not believe Mr. Tate would seriously disagree—the failure of south- 
ern scholars and southern educational institutions, for the most 
part and up to comparatively recent times, to show interest in 
southern writers, particularly of the present, and what they write. 

That this is not altogether true today or of all institutions is 
shown in several ways. One is the number of southern university 
presses (although they are not so interested in creative writing as in 
nonfiction). Another is the volume in which I have just reread Mr. 
Tate's interesting essay, “A Vanderbilt Miscellany” (edited by Rich- 


mond C. Beatty. 397 pp. Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press.. 


$3.50). While the Texas universities have been collecting manu- 
acripts and mementoes of English literary men, Vanderbilt has been 
developing writers. 
-. There is the living proof of Mr. Tate’s contention in this volume, 
| a contains the work of graduates and faculty members of the 

two decades at the Nashville school. I have several times re- 
marked about the unusual circumstances of the Fugitives, that little 
group of students and teachers who began wriitng of their own in- 
terest in the early 1920s at Vanderbilt. Of them, five or six have 
gone on to achieve international reputations. But the interest did 
not subside as they graduated or left. It has continued, as the 
pieces in this book show. Some of them are by boys, now in the 
armed services, who would not have graduated for a year or more, 
had they been allowed to remain. 

As is true of any such book, the work is uneven; the best is by 
men like Tate, Ransom, Lytle, Brooks, Davidson, Wade, Still, War- 
ren, Cheney, Stuart; those who have already established reputa- 
tions. But there are others who give evidence of an ability which 
cannot be long denied: Peter Taylor, who has already been in- 
cluded tn one of annual collections of best short stories; Mildred 
Haun, already the author of a particularly interesting regional novel; 
Cecil Woods, who has a remarkably appealing story of a mis- 
undexstood boy. And there are others who should. be mentioned, 
were there more space. 

This book shows what can be done, once the tradition is estab- 
Mahed. But there is more to do, as I have said. Some library— 


referably that of Vanderbilt. or the state university, for they are | 


e two doing graduate work—should be collecting manuscripts and 
first editions of Tennessee authors, not those of previous times alone, 
but those of today as well. Such an effort will do much to assist 
the extension of the literary tradition well started at Vanderbilt 
and evidenced in the publication of “A Vanderbilt Miscellany.” 

—GILBERT E. GOVAN. 
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Malcolm Cowley Lewis P. Simpson Andrew Lytle 


By FLOY BEATTY 


Three of America’s most distinguished authors and critics will participate in 
this year's Gertrude Vanderbilt and Harold S$. Vanderbilt Literary Symposium to be 
held this week on the Vanderbilt campus. 


The participants are: 

Lewis P. Simpson, Professor of English and Co-editor of The Southern Review, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, essayist, and author of The Federalist Liter- 
ary Mind and a forthcoming Profile on Robert Frost. 


Andrew Lytle, Professor of English, University of the South, and editor of The 
Sewanee Review, essayist and critic, author of a biography of Bedford Forrest and 
four novels, and contributor to the Agrarian symposia. 

Malcolm Cowley, a former editor of the New Republic, author or editor of 
more than a dozen books including The Portable Hemingway, The Portable Faulk- 
ner, The Portable Hawthorne, The Complete Whitman, The Stories of F, Scott 
Fitzgerald. 

As in former years, the public is cordially invited to attend the lectures, the 
first of which will be at 4 p.m. on Wednesday, March 31, when Mr. Simpson will 
speak on ‘'Images of Redemptive Community: Southern Nationalism and Southern 
Fiction.”’ This will be held in the Memorial Room, Alumni Hall, and will be fol- 
lowed with a reception in the new quarters of the English Department in Frederick 
Vanderbilt Hall. 

The reception, to be held in the Blue Lounge, will also mark the Opening of 
the English Department Collection of mementoes of the Fugitive Group and copies 
(eventually) of all publications of Vanderbilt alumni. On display, too, are a number 
of the original illustrations by Marion Junkin from A Vanderbilt Miscellany, pub- ~ 
lished in 1944, and sculpture by Puryear Mims. 

At 8:30 p.m. on Wednesday, Mr. Cowley will speak on “The Last Years of 
Ernest Hemingway” in Underwood Auditorium. 

On Thursday, April 1, there will be a panel discussion on “The Role of the 
Literary Quarterly” with Professor Walter Sullivan as moderator, to be held in ° 
Underwood Auditorium. At 8:30 that evening in the same building, Mr. Lytle will 
conclude the symposium with a Reading with comment, 
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A VANDERBILT MISCELLANY. 
Edited by ‘Richmond Croom 
Beatty, 3% pp. Nashville: Van- 
derbilt University Press. $3.50. 

Reviewed by, 

MARY 8TAHLMAN DOUGLAS 
ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
and ‘its justy young progeny, 
the University Press, do them- 

selves honor by presenting in this 

handsome and distinguished vol- 
ume examples of the high Ilterarp 


achlevement of Vanderbilt authors 
during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. The selections, in the flelds 
of narrative, easays and poetry, 
have been judiciously made from 
an amazing amount of avaliable 
material by that indefatigable 
biographer, critic and teacher, Rich- 
mond Croom Beatty of the Eng- 
lish department. In \a brief but 
telling foreword Dr. Beatty gives 
the background of the literary 
movement at Vanderbilt which saw 
\ts first flowering in 1922 in the 
Fugitive group, under the careful 
tending ‘of four members of the 
English department, John Crowe 
Ransom, Donald Davidson, Walter 
Clyde Curry and Stanley Johnson. 
\Dr. Beatty pays tribute to Dr. Ed- 
|win Mims, head of the department 
ifrom 1912 to his retirement in 
\1942, because “In a day when ad- 
ministrative insistence throughout 
lthe country to staff faculties with 
Doctors of Philosophy was uncom- 
fortably ‘strong, he defied that in- 
Isistence on two decisive occasions,” 
convinced, as he wag, that the ideal 
Engiish department should find a 
halance between creative writing 
and'scholarship, Dr. Beatty also 
acknowledges the debt owed to pro- 
fessors in other departments which 
helped to enrich the cultural life 
of the campus, notably Dean H. C. 
Tolman, George Pullen Jackson. 
Herbert Sanborn and Walter F. 
Fleming. 

The Fugitive Magazine petered 
out after three successful years, 
not from any diminution of Inter- 
eat or even lack of funds, but 
from the simple fact that all its 
contributing members were so busy 
writing poetry or teaching it, or 
making a living at other and more 
jmundane. vocations such as bank- 
jing and ‘Insurance, they did not 
|have time for the duties of edit- 


jing it. But the poetic impulse con-|what they were 


|tinued to flourish. A volume 
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the Tanyard Holler." by Ethel 
Moore, is a tale of another daugh- 
ter who wasted no love on her Pa, 
who in turn loved only his house 
A sinister tale le “The Lady and 
the Cat,” by Walter Sullivan, in 
which a little Negro boy ja the focal] 
point of fear and auspense. A 
drunken murderer is the carefully 
drawn central character in “How 
Far’s it to LA.” by Walter Snel! 
“Evil,” by Cecil Woods, ts a touch- 
ing tale of a boy who fled to a poor, 
half-wit girl when his father heat 
him for tmpudence. Timely and in 
spots amusing is “Attendant Evils,"): 
by Peter Taylor, an account of al! 
well-to-do lady looking for a Negro!' 
nurse “in this duration business.” 

The thirteenth entry In the nar-/! 
rative section is not fiction but al 

raphically written letter from|' 

aptain Joe Thompson, Jr., of 
Nashville to his mother, describing 
an escort mission on a bombing 
raid across the English Channel. 

“A Vanderbilt Miscellany” reach- 
ed the editor on the day this week's 
review copy was supposed to go to 
the printer, so there has heen in- 
sufficient time to read all of the 
essays and poetry, though a num- 
ber of them were familiar and will 
prove so to most local readers. The 
reprinting here proves undentably 
that they bear re-reading—a stamp! 


. The 
essays are “Still Rehels, Still Yan- 
kees” by Donald Davidson; "The 
English Language in the South" 
by Cleanth Brooks; § “Soiithern 
Humor” by John Donald Wade: 
"Basic Song” by George Pullen 
Jackson; “The Profession of Let- 
ters in the South” by Allen Tate; 
“The Fundamental Cause of the 
Civil War” by Frank L. Owsley; 
“A Rural Profile’ by H. Clarence 
Nixon; “Sawney Webb; Tennessee's 
Schoolmaster” by Ed Winfield 


THE TOWER: A CAMPUS LANDMARK 
As illzetration by Marion Junkia for “A Vanderbilt Miscellany.” 


ber of the contributors are of ajtale in the narrow and unified lim- 
younger generation who have not] its of a short story. 

participated in either movement! There ia space for no more than 
but have imbibed certain of theirja mention of tale and author. Rob 
tenets from the English classes ofjert Penn Warren's “When the 


Ransom and of Davidson, who con- 
tinued the tradition after Ransom 
oe in 1037 for Kenyon Col- 
ege, 

The Fugitives were often asked 
fugitives from. 
From the “high-caste Brahmins” 


jpoema, “Driftwood Flames,” had/of the Old South, from the mint 


jof Ransom's students, 


members of the group were pub- 
ishing both poetry, fiction and 
literary eriticlsm. : F 

At this time a few members of 
the Fugitive group, augmented by 
a handful of historlang, political 
scientists and students of phil- 
osophy, were doing the spade work 
on another new cultural enterprise 
to be known as the Agrarian 
Movement, which budded forth In 
1930 with the symposium, “ll Take 
My Stand.” This volume, Dr. 
Betty, helleves, “precipitated more 
widespread controversy than has 
attended any Southern book ever 
printed.” When its successor “Who 
Owns America’, appeared in 1936, 
with Allen Tate and Herbert Agar 
as editors, 12 of the contributors 
were Vanderbilt men. 

“A Vanderbilt Miscellany,” rep- 


appeared fn 1923, during the Fugil-|julep, white-columned, moonlight 
tive’a heydey, made up of the work/and magnolia school, “from the ex- 
“Fugt-ltreme of conventionalism whether 
itives: An Anthology” was published/old or new.” 
lin 1928, when a new crop of Ran-iliterary descendents have certain- 
som’s students put forth another)ly stuck to their guns. 
volume, “Facets.” Meanwhile, Ran-|poetry nor prose will you find one 
som had published three volumes/frosty julep nor one white mag- 
of poetry, Davidson two and other/nolia. 


Well, they and their 


In neither 


In the’ baker's dozen of exam- 
ples of narrative, whether they be 
short stories or excerpts from long- 
er works, you'll find hard likker 
all right, but not one single char 
acter belongs to the planter or up- 
per class, Yes, there is one mas 
ter, but he departs from every tra- 
dition of his class. He fights hand 
to hand a Negro slave. The jan- 
guage was never heard In a Van- 
derbilt English class. 


ing, feuding, lusting, and killing arejher man. 
a far cry from the ivoried towerlsm |Stil! 


Light Gets Green,” Andrew Lytle’s 
“Mister McGregor” and Jesse Stu- 
art's “Uncle Jeff' follow somewhat 
the same pattern: A young boy de 
cribea the actions of his kin, In 
the first named, it js a fine study 
of a grandfather who had been 
a captain in the Confederate army. 
“Mister McGregor’ {s the master 
who must settle with the Negro 
whose wife he had whupped and 
who had come to settle with him. 
Breathiessly sustained interest to 
the staggering climax. “Uncle Jeff" 
is a broken-down man who has 
worked all his life on a section, 
lying now in a city hospital, with 
“one foot in the grave and the 
other ready to slide in too.” 

“Poss” ia the powerful climactic 
episode from Brainard Cheney's 
extraordinary novel, “River Rogue,” 
In which the bastard white river) 
rat, Snake Sutton, and the Negro, 
Poss, with whom he had lived and 
worked, set out to “git rich” in the 
rafting business. 

“Birdie” by Jack Boone, is a no- 


The fight-|good girl who goes after and “gets” 


In "Snail Pie” by James 
another boy describes his) 


of a Rhodes Scholar or the Wesley|grandfather who'd been 40 years! 
Hall towerism of a Fugitive. These|“drumming of mountain counties,” 
stories are of the earth earthy.|/with a line of “big-eyed lies" to 
Their authors might be sald tojsell “gnat balls and devil's snuff 
have taken by-paths off Tobacco|boxes.” In “Pa Went A-Courting” 
Road. They have vigor and vitality/by Mildred Haun, a daughter relates 
and veracity. Several are hardly|the amorous affairs of her Pa, who 
more than character sketches. But/“was glancing around at other 


resents, then, the fruition of these|half a dozen are gripping in theirjwomen” even at her Ma's funeral. 


creative movements, though a num-' tenseness, 


weaving a compelling} “The Captain's House, It Was In 


Parks; “A Statement of Principles” 
(from “I'll Take My Stand") by 
Twelve Southerners and “Poets 
Without Laurels” by John Crowe 
Ransom. 

The poets represented, the more 
important ones by several poems, 
are Tate, Ransom, Davidson, War- 
ren, Stuart Merrill Moore, Randall 
Jarrell, George Marion O'Donnell, 
W. R. Moses. Saville Clark, Jense 
Willa, Alec B. Stevenson, Stanley! 
Johnaon, William Wallace David-| 
son, Edward McGehee and Charles 
R. Porter. | 

The volume has a brief preface, 
by H. C. Nixon and is decorated 
with bold and interesting black and 
white drawings by Marion Junkin, 
head of the Vanderbilt Department 
of Fine Arta. F 

The Vanderbilt Book Store tn 
Calhoun Hall is planning an au- 
tographing party for Tuesday, May 
16 from 4 to 6 o'clock, at which 
many of the authors plan to be pres- 
ent. 

+++ 


